LEADING ARTICLES—August 17, 1923. 


FINDING ADDITIONAL MEN 
THIRTY-YEAR FIGHT 

TRIBUTE TO HARDING'S MEMORY 
APPRENTICESHIP PROBLEM 

LABOR AND POLITICAL PREFERMENT 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List’”’ 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


Members of La>or unions 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 

bow we ee 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Chas, Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury. 


Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 113 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
Srd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap>. 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
lst and 8rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 113 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


168—Meet Ist and 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia, 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet lst Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple, 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerka—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Dle office hours $ to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N, Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitore—Moeet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


i 


Over 47 Years 
as Merchants 
in California 


—— Telephone Sutter 5600 
i 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Labor 


Temple. 


Wednesdays, 


Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Pfcture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


lst and 3rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 

Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 1st and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet nd and (4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
Dp. m, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Mest Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 


1¢4—Meet Tuesdays, 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd. Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 


Trades Temple, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 
290 Fremont, 


Building 
Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30Q—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p, m. oe 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watehmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 106 Bosworth. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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bow woe eo ee ee ee. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Virtual admission that the American Federation 
of Labor and other organizations opposed to un- 
restricted immigration have won their fight is 
made by the Iron Age in its current issue. 

The Iron Age, which speaks for the iron and 
steel interests of the nation, also admits that iron 
and steel manufacturers their dream of un- 
restricted immigration shattered, are turning with 
success to Canada, Mexico and their own coun- 
try for additional workers. This is almost as if 
the Iron Age had branded as “bunk” the asser- 
tions of the Steel Trust that it was impossible to 
find workers without letting down the bars of 
immigration, as heretofore the Iron Age has 
featured the we-must-have-more-immigration cry 
of the steel interests. 

The Iron Age’s admission that the fight for 
unrestricted immigration is lost is published under 
a Washington date line with the heading: “No 
Liberalization of Immigration Laws. Outlook Is 
That Congress May Tighten Present Provisions.” 
The article follows: 

“Efforts looking to the liberalization of the 
3 per cent immigration law apparently will be 
futile. While for a long time the sentiment of the 
country seems to have been directed against any 
further letting down of the bars, large employing 
interests have been urging that this is necessary 
if relief is to be obtained from the shortage of 
labor. 

Fight on Law Futile. 

“Easily the iron and steel industry is one of the 
outstanding examples that typifies this situation. 
With plans now actively under way for the elim- 
ination of the 12-hour day, the problem of the 
industry has become increasingly difficult. 

“The fact may as well be faced, however, that 
no matter how plausible may be arguments to 
relax the immigration laws, every indication ap- 
pears to point toward the improbability of such 
action by Congress. 

“The truth of the matter is that the tendency 
is toward tightening the law. There can be no 
doubt that industrial interests as a class have 
become thoroughly convinced of the need of 
selective immigration, though on a more gener- 
ous basis than now is allowable, but running 
counter to this view is that of administration offi- 
cials and many members of Congress, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge is expected to continue the Harding 
policy on this question. 

“Because of this it would be wide of the mark 
to charge propaganda of organized labor with 
complete responsibility for restrictive legislation 
enacted and which perhaps is in prospect. No 
doubt, it is pointed out, the active campaign that 
always has been carried on by organized labor 
for the limiting of immigration has been effective 
to a substantial degree, but likewise it is held to 
be true that organized labor found a strong public 
sentiment back of it in the past for a certain de- 
gree of restriction, though this does not imply 
that approval was given to the insistence of or- 
ganized labor upon the so-cglled literacy test. 

“Rather, it is maintained, the country as a 
whole saw that under previous laws many of the 
immigrants, constituted a hodge-podge that was 
excessive in quantity but lacking in quality. It 
was contended that while this did afford a greater 
source from which to draw laborers, relatively 
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Finding Additional Men 


the supply was small for either the factory or the 
farm, with the result that a large number of un- 
desirables were thrown upon the country, many 
of them willingly disposed of by their native 
lands. 

What Conference Board Urged. 


“The National Industrial Conference Board in 
a recent report on “The Immigration Problem in 
the United States’ surveyed at great length the 
present 3 per cent law, in which it urged many 
far-reaching changes and improvements, but it 
went on record in favor of consideration of the 
human side of immigration and declared that a 
selfish economic attitude alone will not serve. It 
treated the subject from an extremely broad point 
of view and took into account national and inter- 
national social questions as well as economic 
progress. It also pointed out that injustices and 
inconsistencies arising from imperfect adminis- 
tration should, if possible, be avoided in the 
future and went on to say that the State Depart- 
ment and Department of Labor do not work in 
harmony. It urged more careful 
through the issue of passport vises. 

“The report on these points appears to accord 
with recommendations of Secretary of Labor 
Davis, who now is abroad studying immigration 
law and with the report just made to the Depart- 
ment of Labor by Mrs. Muriel Lynch Crichton, 
who was sent to Europe by Secretary Davis to 
study details there. It is reported here that Sec- 
retary Davis since his arrival in Europe has be- 
come even more firmly convinced than ever that 
the process of selection of immigrants to the 
United States should originate with American 
authorities abroad through vises of American 
consuls, rather than permitting foreign govern- 
ments to permit indiscriminate emigration from 
their countries, 


Keeping Out Undesirables. 


“Mrs. Crichton in her report made recommen- 
dations that are known to meet with the approval 
of Secretary Davis and which he is expected to 
attempt to have incorporated in law at the next 
session of Congress. She said that there must 
be a selective method of admitting immigrants 
to the United States to keep out a great many 
undesirables who could enter under the present 
quota plan of admission. She goes so far to say 
that it appears ‘as if some governments are send- 
ing their social inadequates to the United States 
to avoid their custodial care.’ 

“The present method of selection is also held 
to invite immigrants of a lower plane of intelli- 
gence than is necessary to American citizenship. 
She also points out that too often passports are 
vised abroad only to have the alien denied admis- 
sion at Ellis Island. The result is a hardship on 
all concerned. 

“Mrs. Crichton favors the setting up of a clearing 
house abroad and suggests that it might be estab- 
lished at London, where all passports could be 
vised and the fact definitely established whether 
or not the applicant would be admitted. It is the 
opinion of Mrs. Crichton that if there is any 
change in immigration legislation, it should be 
in the direction of tightening rather than relaxing 
requirements. 

Labor From the South. 

“This is taken to reveal accurately the tendency 

toward the immigration problem. For this reason 


selection 


many iron and steel manufacturers and other em- 
ployers have reached the point where they no 
longer are depending upon immigration from 
Europe as a source of any great labor supply. 

“This already has caused them to turn to Can- 
ada, to which country the immigration law does 
not apply, and also to the negroes of the South 
and to Mexicans. From these sources the iron 
and steel industry has to depend mostly on negro 
and Mexican labor, and there now has developed 
a large influx of these classes in the iron and 
steel plants. 

“Curiously enough this class of labor, either 
native to the United States or at its threshold, 
is not as well understood by the iron and steel 
manufacturer of the North as is European labor, 
It is realized that this understanding involves a 
social study as to the characteristics of the negro 
and the Mexican and that before such labor can 
be brought up to the highest point of efficiency 
this understanding is necessary. 

“Belief is expressed that these sources will 
prove to be progressively more important as 
sources of labor supply to it as time goes on and 
yet there are those who are inclined to think that 
both the negro and the Mexican will, unless un- 
derstood and made satisfied in employment in the 
North, drift back to the South and Southwest. 
There has been a great deal of talk, but so far 
it has never gone beyond that stage, of ironing 
out the cycle of employment in the coal industry 
so that the number of employees engaged can 
be reduced and the surplus placed in the iron and 
steel and other industries, 

“The iron and steel industry, also, of course, is 
constantly increasing mechanical efficiency and 
changing methods of compensation. These ex- 
ertions on the part of the iron and steel industry 
manifestly have been due in large part at least to 
an anticipation that immigration laws not only 
will not be relaxed but will be tightened,” 

- > 
RAILROAD RECORDS BROKEN. 

According to Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, American 
railroads are today the most prosperous in their 
history. 

This statement comes at a time when the peo- 
ple are being told that the railroads are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. This campaign has been 
carried on for months, and is intended to “scare 
off” proposed railroad legislation by creating a 
public opinion that “the roads must be let alone.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt now throws a monkey wrench 
into the poverty propaganda by acknowledging 
the roads are the most prosperous in their history. 
He said his own company is in the middle of its 
best year. The net ton mileage for June and the 
first half of the year was 28 per cent higher than 
last year. The June net ton mileage was the 
highest in the system’s history, substantially 
equaling the previous record made in 1922. 

The railroad official’s reference to railroads as 
a whole might well be remembered this fall by 
the coal-buying public, when they may hear sor- 
rowful tales of broken down engines and equip- 
ment. 


—_—_—__—__ 


To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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TRIBUTE TO HARDING’S MEMORY. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Forty representatives of international unions, 
organized labor in the District of Columbia and 
the American Federation of Labor marched in 
President Harding’s funeral procession. 

Labor’s representatives met at the American 
Federation of Labor Building and then proceeded 
to 21st street and Pennsylvania avenue, where 
they joined the long procession. President Sam- 
uel Gompers, Secretary Frank Morrison, Presi- 
dent James O'Connell of the Metal Trades De- 
partment and W. C. Roberts, Legislative Com- 
mitteeman, all of the American Federation of 
Labor and President John Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers, rode in an automobile at the head 
of the labor representatives, who marched ten 
abreast. 

The procession moved down Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, past the White House, to the Capitol, where 
the marchers passed through the rotunda in 
which the body of President Harding lay in state. 
Floral pieces contributed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Columbia Typographical 
Union No. 101, of Washington, were in prominent 
positions near the bier of the dead President. 

Taking part in the funeral ceremonies was the 
final tribute paid by organized labor to the mem- 
ory of President Harding. At the call of Presi- 
dent Gompers, representatives of labor organiza- 
tions in Washington had met previously and 
adopted a declaration on the death of the chief 
executive. The declaration read in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We are profoundly grieved by the passing of 
President Harding. The shock of his untimely 
and unexpected death brings to us a sorrow and 
a sense of loss that must be felt by all Americans. 
To Mrs. Harding we desire to express our deep 
sympathy and our great admiration for her devo- 
tion and sublime courage. 

“We believe we speak for the great masses of 
the wage earners of our country in our expression 
of sorrow in this hour of national sadness. It is 
a characteristic of our people that, differ though 
we may among ourselves over matters of policy 
and principle, we have an unfailing regard and 
respect for the President and the presidency. 

“Those who have sometimes opposed the Presi- 
dent out of conviction feel no less deeply grieved 
today than do those who have been his consistent 
supporters. For ourselves, partisanship has never 
been a personal question. It has been and must 
always be a matter of conviction and principle— 
a matter of judgment in relation to issues, but not 
in relation to men. Our hope and effort is for 
humanity within our republic and for the per- 
petuity of its institutions. 

“In this spirit we join with our countrymen in 
mourning the death of a President who gave his 
life in the service of our nation. The burdens 
which he bore in a time of national stress and 
strain were inordinate, as were those of the Presi- 
dent in whose suffering wake he followed. All 
Americans hope that the great burden of the 
presidency may be less exacting and trying for 
the successor to that exalted office. With the 
passing of President Harding the office devolves 
upon the Vice-President, and we address ourselves 
now in a common citizenship to the new incum- 
bent, President Coolidge. As to the future the 
wisest are blind and we cannot see what lies 
ahead. But we proffer to the new President our 
whole-hearted consideration and co-operation in 
all that goes for the upbuilding of our country 
and for the welfare of our people.” 

—_ 2 

“Johnny,” said his aunt, “did you enjoy the 
book I sent you on your birthday?” 

“H’ain’t looked at it yet.” 

“Why, how is that?” 

“°Cause ma said I’d have to wash my hands 
when I read it.”—Canadian Paper, quoted by 
Boston Transcript. 


’ 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Elimination of the 12-hour day in the steel 
industry will begin immediately and wages of 
employees whose hours are reduced will be so 
adjusted as to afford earnings equivalent to a 
25 per cent increase in hourly and base rates, 
directors of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute announce. 

American railroads are today the most pros- 
perous in their history, according to Julius Krutt- 
schnitz, chairman of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 

Immigration to Canada increased 63 per cent 
during the first three months of the fiscal year, 
the Department of Immigration announces. 

President Sigman of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union declares that the ex- 
posure of sweatshop and child labor cases in 
New Jersey has revealed that hundreds of such 
shops are located in bedrooms and kitchens in the 
Bronx, Harlem and Brooklyn. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, through 
its holding company, the Brotherhood Investment 
Company, is planning to open a new bank in Bal- 
timore, 

American retail merchants have pledged their 
support to a nation-wide campaign for the elim- 
ination from public markets of prison-made cloth- 
ing, chairman of the Associated Dress Industries 
of America announces. 

Glass workers granted wage increases at annual 
conference between representatives of the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union and the National 
Association of Manufacturers of Pressed and 
Blown Glassware. 


American trade unionism leads the world in 
every phase of the realm of organized labor activ- 
ity, declares President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor in an answer to Jan Oude- 
geest, Dutch labor leader. 

Limited partnership in the management of in- 
dustries by employees is the recommendation 
made by the National Economic League after an 
exhaustive study of more than a thousand plans 
for improved relations between employer and 
employee. 

President Gompers and Secretary Morrison of 
the American Federation of Labor confer with 
President Coolidge respecting matters of impor- 
tance to labor, 

Fall River, Mass., cotton mills, while operating 
but four days a week, distribute quarterly divi- 
dends amounting to $667,675. 

Birmingham, Ala., allied labor organizations 
condemn the presidential candidacy of Senator 
Underwood, declaring he should be eliminated 
from public life because of his “lack of sympathy 
with the great masses of the people” and his 
“subserviency” to “big business and financial in- 
terests.” 


American Railroad Association states that June 
carloadings set the record. 

Joint Special Coal Investigating Committee 
serves notice that in the case of a coal strike the 
committee will advocate a boycott on anthracite 
coal throughout New England. 


————- > 
FEDERATION OF JAPANESE TEACHERS. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

According to information received by the Inter- 
national Labor Office of the League of Nations 
a movement has been set on foot to organize a 
national federation of school teachers which shall 
unite the eight hundred unions or associations of 
school teachers at present existing throughout 
Japan in an organization capable of protecting the 
interests of the profession. 

The members of the special committee of the 
League for the Protection of Teachers met re- 
cently and discussed the question of establishing 
a national federation of teachers, and it was de- 
cided that this question should be brought before 


the general meeting of the League. A number 
of lecturing groups have been organized for prop- 
aganda work throughout the country. 
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APPRENTICESHIP. PROBLEM SOLVED. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is giving a pointed demonstra- 
tion of the practical value of vocational education 
to the wage earner. In that city, the vocational 
public schools have taken over the job of ap- 
prentice training in the bricklaying trade. One 
hundred and fifty young bricklayers’ apprentices 
are enrolled in part-time classes in the public 
schools. 

During a four-year course, the apprentices re- 
turn from their employment to the public schools 
for a regular number of hours each week and 
receive technical instruction. During this period, 
they are paid apprentices’ wages, including the 
time spent in the class room. At the end of four 
years, they receive certificates as journeymen, and 
are advanced by their employers to the full 
journeyman’s wage. 

The success of the Cleveland school is attrib- 
uted to the co-operative support which it receives 
from both the trade union and the contractors. 
The training course is supervised by a governing 
board. This board is composed of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of the Masons Contractors’ 
Association, the International Union of Brick- 
layers, Masons, and Plasterers, and the Cleveland 
Board of Education. Each group is interested in 
accomplishing results which will be mutually 
beneficial. In consequence, there has been none 
of the friction which has attended attempts at 
apprentice training in other communities. 

Many trade unionists have been skeptical of 
vocational education in view of the danger that, 
in private hands, it might be manipulated for anti- 
union purposes. Such a result is not possible, 
where the training is conducted by the public 
schools, organized under the provisions of the 
Federal Smith-Hughes Act. It is for this reason 
that consistently supported 
the program of administering vocational education 
through the public 


organized labor has 
schools, free from the possi- 
bility of manipulation of selfish interests. 

The Cleveland school is a demonstration of the 
fact that the Federal and State Board for Voca- 
tional Education are administering our voca- 
tional education system in an impartial spirit in 
setting up trade and apprenticeship instruction. 
In such schools, other organized trades may find 
the solution of 
without fear 


their apprenticeship problems, 
of discrimination. 


?o 


OPPOSE WITH WRIST SLAPS. 

The National Economic League accepts organ- 
ized labor’s opposition to autocracy in industry, 
but ignores labor’s remedy. Instead, company 
“unions” are favored, as is the giving to workers 
of a small financial interest in the plant. 


The report follows a study of more than 1000 
plans for improved relations between employer 
and employees. It declares that a plan of success- 
ful relations can not be permanent if built around 
one personality. Full co-operation from all in an 
enterprise comes from mutual exchange of ideas 
and free expression among those employed. 

“A one-man policy is generally autocratic or 
paternalistic. Progress in labor relations does 
not lie in this direction,’ it is stated. 

The committee which conducted the investiga- 
tion for the League says that the term 
trial democracy” is 
ibandoned; 


“Indus- 
misleading and should be 
that employees, as a whole, are not 
interested in assuming the responsibilities of man- 
agement, and they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to have a voice in management on matters 
affecting their immediate welfare rather than have 


them participate in selling, purchasing and 
financing. 

“In large organizations,” the report says, 
“especially where contact between the respon- 


sible proprietors or their responsible agents and 
there is a loss of the 


in industrial relations.” 


their workmen is limited, 


‘human element’ 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

The California State Civil Service Commission 
announces that examinations for the two posi- 
tions listed below will be held in San Francisco 
as soon as possible after the date announced. 
The salary ranges for the two positions are as 
follows: 

Hollerith Tabulating Machine Operator, $100 
to $150 a month; Hollerith Key Punch Operator, 
$70 to $100 a month. 

Hollerith Tabulating Machine Operator. 

The duties of this position are, under direction, 
to operate a tabulating machine such as the Hol- 
lerith Tabulating Machine with speed and ac- 
curacy; to tabulate or otherwise record the result 
of such operation; and to perform incidental and 
related work as required. 

Entrance Requirements: Cotnmon school edu- 
cation; preferably some clerical experience; thor- 
ough knowledge of the electrical, mechanical and 
statistical principles embodied in the sorting and 
counting devices of a tabulating machine; and 
ability to operate such devices with speed and 
accuracy, and to adjust minor defects. 

Hollerith Key Punch Operator. 

The duties of this position are, under super- 
vision, to operate a tabulating machine perforating 
device, such as a Hollerith Key Punch, from the 
basis of coded records, or to code records and 
operate such mechanical device; to verify the per- 
forated cards; and to perform clerical and other 
related work as required. 

Entrance Requirements: Common school edu- 
cation; preferably some clerical experience; ability 
to operate a tabulating machine perforating de- 
vice such as the Hollerith Key Punch, with speed 
and accuracy; and a good memory. 

The examinations are open to all American 
citizens who have reached their eighteenth but not 
their fifty-first birthday the date of the examina- 
tion, who are in good physical condition, and 
who meet the requirements outlined above for the 
respective examinations. 

The subjects of the examinations are as follows: 

Relative 
Subjects weight 
Practical i este oui Gule, nue wan er eae, 60 
This will include a practical demon- 
stration of the candidate’s ability to 
operate the machine in question, and 
to do other work incident thereto. 
—Experience and Fitness ............. 40 
Those candidates who secure a rat- 
ing-of at least 70% in the practical 
test will be given an oral interview by 
a special board of examiners appointed 
for the purpose by the Civil Service 
Commission, at which time they will 
be rated upon their experience and 
fitness for the position. 
Candidates must secure a rating of 
at least 70% in this oral interview in 
order to pass the examination. 


MPO tall ee. ciaie drat soisnonceas tele 100 

As much time as the candidates require will be 
allowed for the practical test, which will com- 
mence at 1:00 p. m. 

Persons desiring to enter either of these exami- 
nations may secure application blanks from the 
State Civil Service Commission at Room 331, 
Forum Building, Sacramento; and Room 1007, 
Hall of Records, Los Angeles, and from the fol- 
lowing offices of the State Free Employment Bu- 
reau: 

771 Howard street, San Francisco, 

401 Tenth street, Oakland, 

176 South Market street, San Jose, 

916 H street, Fresno, 

35 North Center street, Stockton, 

206 Court street, Los Angeles. 

Completed applications must be filed with the 
State Civil Service Commission, Forum Building, 
Sacramento, on or before August 25, 1923. 


NATIVES TO PICNIC. 

As a forerunner to Admission Day celebration, 
the largest and best event of its kind ever put on 
by the San Francisco Parlors will be the Native 
Sons and Native Daughters’ Outing and “Get- 
together” at Pacific City, Sunday, August 19, 1923. 

There will be a program of athletic events con- 
sisting of swimming and boat races (1:45 p. m.), 
baseball game (2 p.m.), exhibition of holds and 
locks used in subduing unruly prisoners by S. F. 
Police Department at beach bandstand (2:15 
Pp. m.), miscellaneous races (2:30 p. m.), relay 
and Pony Express races (3:30 p. m.). 

Dancing in pavilion at 9:00 p. m. Prize waltz, 
for Native Sons and Daughters only; prize fox 
trot, open to all. 

Admission to park, 10 cents. Free tables pro- 
vided for parties with picnic lunch. There will be 
something doing every minute and a good time 
is assured to all. Valuable prizes will be awarded 
for all events. 
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THIRTY-YEAR FIGHT. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

If (and it’s a big “if’) the Steel Trust has 
finally come around to abolishing the 12-hour 
workday, it has established a reputation for slow- 
ness that the world’s slowest tortoise might well 
envy. 

For more than thirty years there has been a 
constant fight against the 12-hour day. Now, 
under a storm of bitter criticism from the church, 
the press and the public in general, the Steel 
Trust finally announces that the elimination of 
the 12-hour day will begin “immediately.” 

No one knows how many victims the 12-hour 
day has taken in its long existence. Year after 
year this modern form of slavery has gone on 
exacting its toll of lives and of health and happi- 
ness, the while the Lords of Steel and their wives, 
sons and daughters have laughed and played their 
way through life. 

There are no figures telling the number of vic- 
tims of the 12-hour workday in the steel indus- 
try. The black record of the long day will never 
be fully known. Only the record of the fight 
against the long day tells of what the steel work- 
ers have endured through the years since the 
homestead strike was crushed in blood back in 
1892. In itself, the calendar of the fight consti- 
tutes a damning indictment of those responsible 
for the continued existence of the 12-hour shift. 


As prepared by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the chronological record is as 
follows. 


1892—Homestead strike lost. Eight-hour day 
abolished by Carnegie Steel Company and 12-hour 
day became general throughout industry. 

1909—The facts concerning hours in steel in- 
dustry published for the first time by Pittsburg 
The “prevailing” workday was found te 
be 12 hours long. Twenty to thirty thousand men 
County were working 7 
with a 24-hour shift every alternate week. 

1910—United States Commissioner of Labor 
found that 63 per cent of the employees in iron 
and steel plants worked 12 hours a day and 29 
per cent worked 7 days a week. 


Survey. 


in Allegheny days a 


1910—Employees of 
struck 


3ethlehem Steel Company 
unsuccessfully 12-hour day and 
7-day week. 

1912—Stockholders of United States Steel Cor- 
poration adopted a report by a committee of 


against 


Stockholders, Stuyvesant Fish, chairman, ap- 
pointed by Judge Gary the year before, which 
condemned the 12-hour day and 7-day week. 
Matter was referred to finance committee for 
action. 

1913—Finance committee reported at annual 


meeting of stockholders of United States Steel 
Corporation that the 12-hour day could not be 
eliminated by the corporation until its competitors 
took the same action. A resolution by a stock- 
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holder proposing co-operation by the whole steel 
industry in getting rid of 12 hours was tabled. 

1919—More than 300,000 steel workers went on 
strike, demanding an 8-hour day, a 6-day week 
and collective bargaining. 

1920—Strike lost. 

1920—Judge Gary, chairman of United States 
Steel Corporation, appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of presidents of subsidiary companies, to 
consider and report on adoption of 8-hour day. 
The committee report, which has never been made 
public, is understood to have been adverse to mak- 
ing any change in hours. 

1920—At meeting of Taylor Society H. B. 
Drury gave the results of a study he had made of 
20 independent steel companies which had adopted 
oe 8-hour day. 

1922—President Harding, at a dinner at the 
White House to leading men in the steel industry, 
urged adoption of 8-hour day. A few days later 
Judge Gary, as president of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, appointed another committee 
to consider the matter. 

1923—Judge Gary’s committee presents an ad- 
verse report, which is approved by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, holding that conditions 
do not permit the steel industry to abolish the 
12-hour day. 

The calendar was prepared before the recent 
announcement of the steel magnates that action 
to end the 12-hour day was to begin immediately. 
It is to be hoped that an additional item can be 
added by the first of 1924, reading something like 
this: 

1924—After promising in 1923 that the 12-hour 
day would be ended at some indefinite time, the 
steel magnates finally yielded to the pressure of 
public opinion and the threat of unionization of 
the steel workers and took action that resulted in 
the abolition of the 12-hour January 1, 
1924, 


day by 


> 
MIDDLEMAN TOO COSTLY. 

In a plea for a reduction of middlemen’s costs, 
C. E. Spence, Oregon market agent, says that 
writers too often measure production by the buy- 
ing demand, not the natural demand. 

“Tf a natural demand for fruits and vegetables 
could be filled in this or any other he said, 
“there would be such a consumption of grown 
products that all agricultural sections would pros- 
per. This demand must be helped by as short a 
bridge between the farms and families as is pos- 
sible; the between expenses that do not add any- 
thing to the value of the product must be cut to 


state,” 


absolute handling necesstiy. 

“United States Senator Borah, 
this city, said that for farm products the con- 
sumer paid twenty-two and one-half billions of 
dollars and the middle interests, the commission 
men, etc., received fourteen and one-half billions. 
In other words, what the grower received 33 
cents for went to the ultimate consumer for one 
dollar. The figures of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture bear out Senator Borah in 
these statements. And Senator Borah adds that 
‘this condition will destroy any industry.’ ” 


in his speech in 
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STOCKHOLDERS AND WORKERS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Dividends for the mili stockholders; part time 
jobs for the workers whose labor produces the 
profits that pay the dividends. 

This sums up the situation in the textile indus- 
try of Fall River, where the mill corporations are 
continuing to pay juicy dividends, while their 
workers are “enjoying” four-day weeks. 

For the third quarter of the mill year, 1923, 
listed textile corporations of Fall River distrib- 
uted a total of $667,675 in dividends. Thirty-six 
corporations are listed, but in addition to these 
there are eight other plants which paid divi- 
dends but whose rates were not made public. 

The amount distributed among stockholders of 
the listed corporations is $63,000 less than was 
paid in the second quarter of this year, but is 
$30,600 more than was paid in the same period in 
1922. The highest rate was 3 per cent, declared 
by two corporations, Sagamore Manufacturing 
Company and the Bourne Mills Corporation, dis- 
tributing $90,000. 

The employers explain that the present stagna- 
tion in the industry is due to the condition of the 
cloth market, which has been low for months past. 
Mill treasurers declare they cannot afford to sell 
their goods at prices offered and prefer to cut 
down production rather than pile up goods. 

All of which may be a perfectly good explana- 
tion, but it doesn’t help the worker who is trying 
to support himself and his family on the wages 
of four days’ work a week. Nor does it help him 
to remember that the stockholders are continuing 
to receive their dividends, though they may never 
have seen the inside of a textile mill. 
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USE SYSTEM WHILE CONDEMNING IT. 

Anthracite mine owners who are “fulminating 
against the check-off readily grant this provision 
of contract in their bituminous operations,” says 
President Lewis of the United Mine Workers, 
writing in a local paper in defense of the check-off. 

“The Susquehanna Collieries Company, which 
is one of the largest producers in the anthracite 
field, is controlled by the M. A. Hanna interests 
of Cleveland, Ohio, which operates bituminous 
mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
elsewhere. In each of their bituminous operations 
they work under the check-off arrangement in a 
manner jointly satisfactory,’ said 
Lewis. 


President 


“The Madera-Hill interests, one of the large 
anthracite producers, are also heavy producers in 
Central Pennsylvania, where they work under a 
standard bituminous contract with the check-off. 
This is also true of a considerable number of 
anthracite coal operators, who are apparently 
attempting to justify the policy of preventing 
their right hand from knowing what their left 
hand is doing.” 

President Lewis answers the claim of the Na- 
tional Coal regarding the large 
amounts collected by means of the check-off in 
the Central Pennsylvania district. The executive 
of the United Mine Workers deals a hard blow 
to his opponents by showing that 70 per cent of 
the total money collected was used for the pay- 
ment of the miners’ check weighmen, who make 
it impossible for the miners to be cheated by 
unscrupulous mine owners or their agents. 

An additional 12% per cent of the money col- 
lected was used to bury men killed in the mines. 

The opposition to the check-off and to other 
claims of the miners is just as insistent as it was 


Association 


in 1912, when wages were as low as $1.35 a day 
for adult labor and 50 cents a day for boys. 

“Then, as now,” said President 
called on high heaven that the wages were ade- 
quate and the conditions of 
factory.” 


Lewis, ‘they 


employment satis- 
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THE LAST CHANCE. 

By J. M. Baer, the Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

In the early days in Montana when saloons were 
in vogue I recall that on the outskirts of a prom- 
ising metropolis a saloon had a signboard which 
read, “First Chance” as one came into town and 
“Last Chance” as he was leaving. 

Calvin Coolidge is the ‘Last Chance” for the 
G, O. P. to save itself. The President is of Puri- 
tan stock, The Puritans were uncompromising in 
their stand for the right. 

Contrasted with the honest and clean character 
of his ancestors, Calvin is now surrounded by the 
corrupting influence of dirty politicians. 

It is going to be a struggle between Puritanism 
and Politics as played by the Old Guard. 

We hope the sturdy old spirit of his New Eng- 
land forebears will win out. We hope that he 
will not have to be so “regular” that he cannot 
always be right, 

As .Chairman of the Senate, Coolidge met the 
test. He played with the party machine then, 
but he was a part of it. 


Now, as President, he is the head of it. He can 
control it. 
It is a great opportunity for Coolidge. It gives 


the Republicans the “Last Chance.” 
> 


The thing next in beauty to a tree in full leaf 
is a tree bare; its every exquisiteness of shape 
revealed, and its hold on the sky seeming so un- 
speakably assured; and, more than the beauty of 
shape and the outlining on sky, the solemn grace 
of prophecy and promise which every slender twig 
bears and reveals in its tiny gray buds.—Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 
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SWEATSHOPS ABOUND. 

Court trials of sweatshop and child labor em- 
ployers in New Jersey have revealed that hun- 
dreds of such shops, located as a rule in bedrooms 
and kitchens, are operated in various sections of 
New York City, said Morris Sigman, president of 


the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 
In these bedroom shops, the unionist said, 


young boys and girls and women are making 
hand embroidery, neckwear and men’s clothing 
for large firms. He said at least 45,000 such 
workers are in the hand embroidery trade alone 
in New York City and New Jersey. 

The International Union of Garment Workers, 
Mr. Sigman said, has employed special organ- 
izers to visit these home shops and to interest 
workers in the union and what it means to them 
in the securing of sanitary conditions. The union 
is now organizing several thousand workers in 
embroidery shops in Hoboken and other sections 
of Hudson County. 

The product of these insanitary shops find sale 
along fashionable drives of New York City, where 
the elite are wholly unconscious of the conditions 
under which their exquisite scarfs and Swiss em- 
broidery have been fabricated. 


ee 
LAW IS NOT RIGID. 


“Rules which are looked upon with veneration 
today, and which are called The Law, will some 
of them be the laughing stock of the next gen- 
eration,’ said I. Maurice Wormser, editor of the 
New York Law Journal and professor of law at 
Fordham University, in a New York World inter- 
view. 

“Law is looked upon by nine judges out of ten, 
and by nine lawyers out of ten as a thing apart 
from life instead of a thing which is a part of 
life. Then tendency today is to regard the law 
as a bundle of little maxims, rules, black letter 
texts, which can be tied up with blue ribbon, 
memorized and then applied by 
Professor Wormser. 


machine,” said 


“My theory is that the law must correspond to 
the inexorable economic, social and ethical de- 
mands of the community. If it meets these a 
law is a good law, and if it does not, it may have 
behind it precedents from William the Conqueror 
to the latest decision, and it remains a bad law. 

“Rules which were looked upon as sacred 100 
years ago are laughed at today as nonsense. In 
1600, if I agreed to sell you my cow and you 
agreed to buy her, I was bound to deliver the ani- 
mal even if you were unable to pay for her, and 
vice versa, you had to pay for the animal even 
if | could not deliver her. The rule was in opera- 
tion for almost 200 years. A sensible man came 
along, Lord Mansfield, and he said this rule was 
nonsense, and then for the first time people real- 
ized that it was nonsense although there were 
many who maintained that after all, a law is a 
law. 


“Precedent is not the most important question, 
for what may be perfectly good law in 1890, may 
be outrageous law in 1923. The primary thing 
for a judge to consider is the effect of his decision 
sociologically, economically and upon business. 
Many persons, including judges, agree with me 
on this point, but you can not expect them to 
say so. If a judge of the supreme court said what 
I have said, it is not at all inconceivable that he 
would be impeached, But an eminent judge told 
me recently that in his opinion society would be 
just as well off if every case that was ever liti- 
gated in the courts were decided exactly opposite 
to the decision rendered. He meant that, in too 
many cases, the courts have ignored the demands 
of the people and have considered only dry-as- 
dust precedents.” 
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Who is the patriot? Only he 
Whose business is the general good, 
Whose keenest sword is sympathy, 
Whose dearest flag is brotherhood. 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
———_@____——_ 

It was an unfortunate thing for the Steel Trust 
when Judge Gary began to talk of Christianity 
and at the same time insist upon continuing the 
twelve-hour day in the steel mills. Religious pub- 
lications throughout the country are now calling 
attention to the inconsistency of his position and 
he has actually become embarrassed as a conse- 
quence, so disconcerted, in fact, that he found it 
necessary to announce that some day the long 
workday would be abolished and that even now 
he is “preparing” for that end. It is a rather 
indefinite announcement because the preparation 
can cover a long period of time, but it is a con- 
cession to public opinion and is, therefore, some- 
thing to rejoice over. The Steel Trust has not 
heretofore paid much attention to the desires of 
the people. 

——_@_______ 
The trench hat, the “old tin hat” that served in 
“some measure to turn shrapnel hail on the war- 
swept fields of France, is coming into quite ex- 
tensive use as a means of head protection against 
falls of rock and ore in the mines of California, 
West Virginia, Oklahoma and many other states, 
according to R. V. Ageton, metal-mining engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior. The hats are being used in shaft sinking 
and in raising operations and around and in hoist- 
ing shafts, states Mr. Ageton. The “trench shoe” 
and similar heavy shoes are also being ttilized by 

miners as a medium of foot protection. 

——___— © 

There is need for a parade on Labor Day this 
year to demonstrate to the general public that 
the labor movement is in a healthy condition and 
in numerical strength stronger than ever before. 
The enemies of the organized workers have been 
busy for some time spreading the idea that the 
workers of this city have been whipped into sub- 
mission, and so persistent has this work been that 
many not familiar with the facts are inclined to 
believe it. The very best way to show them the 
error is by turning out on Labor Day in a mon- 
ster parade. Arrangements are now being com- 
pleted for the parade and every organized worker 
in the city should see to it that his union is not 
only in line, but is represented by a large per- 
centage of the membership. This is an important 
matter this year, far more important than on 

previous occasions. 


The time is fast approaching when politics will be the topic of the day in this 
city if it is not already entitled to that distinction. ‘There is to be a municipal 
election this fall and the candidates are swarming and going in eyery direction 
looking for a convenient tree upon which to light, and some of them are not very 
particular as to the kind of resting place they find provided it offers some slight 
opportunity to help them further their ambitions, and ambition is about all many 
of them have to offer the people as a recommendation. 

A prominent politician said to us a short time ago: “Why is it that organized 
labor, with its vast numbers and its tremendous power to elect its candidates to 
office, has so few who aspire to political preferment at the hands of the electorate, 
and why is it that the best men, those most qualified for public places, seldom 
can be induced to run for them?” 

The answer to both of these questions is a simple one. The average trade 
unionist is a hard-working man who attracts little attention in his daily life. 
The newspapers pay no attention to him because he commits no crimes, figures in 
no scandals, endows no universities, makes no large amount of money, makes no 
noise about the way the government is conducted, offers no cure-alls to the people 
for their ills, participates in no prize fights, umpires no baseball games and takes 
no part in other things that attract public attention. 

Quite generally he prefers to go on unostentatiously living an honest, upright, 
manly, patriotic American life, doing his best to raise his family as it should be 
raised, giving his children just a little better chance than he enjoyed as a child, 
very frequently entertaining dreams of a better world in the future and of con- 
tributing his humble share toward that end through his quiet daily efforts and 
without any brass band accompaniment. 

The truth of the matter is the general run of politicians know little or 
nothing concerning the impulses that move the wage worker in his family life. 
The politician thinks mostly of glory or money, while these play but little part in 
the life of the worker. Of course, he must have money, and the more the better, 
but the accumulating of money does not fill his mind to the exclusion of the bet- 
ter things of life, nor does the glamor of political success have any particular 
attraction for him. He has a family in which he is completely wrapped up and 
it is the problem that directly concerns giving them the essentials to a wholesome, 
happy and useful life that engage his attention morning, noon and night. 

He, of course, appreciates the fact that politics is important in a country 
like ours, and he reads the papers and magazines, spends some time in the study 
of the questions of the day and reaches a conclusion as to just what ought to be 
done about them, but he has no aspirations to leadership aside from the advice he 
is able to give in a casual way to his fellow workers and neighbors. He is a pro- 
ducer of the practical kind and is willing to leave the dreaming to theorists who 
can spend more time in non-productive ways than he can. 

He is always a good citizen doing the best he can under the circumstances, 
but without any thought or hope of personal reward. In short he is the kind of 
man that nations always need and call upon in the hour of danger and trial, a 
quiet, unassuming, useful, patriotic citizen, and he never could be a successful 
politician. He is too straightforward and candid to climb very high in a field 
where boasting, flattery and dodging play such a conspicuous part in achieving 
success. But he is a modern Cincinnatus when his country is imperiled. 


Teal 
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With bountiful crops of every kind reported 
from all quarters of the country—and some of 
them selling below the cost of production—it took 
more money to buy food and clothing and fuel 
and other necessaries on June 1, than was re- 
quired for the same purpose on January 1, accord- 
ing to statistics published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The Board’s index num- 
ber of commodity prices for June was 160.1, tak 
ing July, 1914, as the basis of comparison. The 
index number for last January was 158.1. The 
index number for June, 1922, was 155.4. 


In future when the President contemplates 
making a speaking tour af the country, including 
the Pacific Coast, it might be a good idea to have 
him come direct from Washington to the Coast 
and then work his way back. Then the people 
out here would be assured of an opportunity of 
seeing and hearing him. The demands made upon a 
President during such tours are more than the 
strength of the average man elected to the Presi- 
dency is able to stand. President Wilson col- 
lapsed under the tremendous strain three years 
ago, and now President Harding is dead as a 
consequence of his endeavor to satisfy the people 
in this regard, 


Whether one believes in pure democracy or rep- 
resentative government, there can be no question 
that the American people are committed to the 
idea that the majority ought to rule and that if 
the voters desire any candidate for office they 
should be given the opportunity to vote for him 
without the interference of political bosses. Un- 
der present conditions that cannot be done. It is 
more possible now, under the direct primary, than 
ever before, but the bosses still have a pretty good 
grip upon the situation and a candidate not 
favored by them will find it rather difficult to be 
elected to any office. Organization is, of course, 
necessary in politics, but the people should have 
an organization democratically controlled if they 
hope to get the candidates into office that suit 
them. They surely cannot succeed so long as the 
bosses manipulate the organizations that put the 
candidates up. 


The claim being set up by the teacher employ- 
ment agencies that they cannot do business suc- 
cessfully under the 10 per cent limitation pro- 
vided by the new law is absurd. There are too 
many of them specializing in the teacher field 
and it may be that all of them cannot continue 
in that field under such a limitation, but their 
licenses do not require specialization and they are 
free to cover the entire employment agency field 
and thus get a volume of business that will en- 
able them to make a good profit under the maxi- 
mum limit provided by law. The same rule 
applies in this business as in any other, licensed 
or otherwise, and that is if too many of them get 
into it some must of necessity fail, and there is 
no reason why they should be permitted to charge 
outrageously high fees in order that an excessive 
number of them may continue to make a living 
off of the earnings of school teachers. The thing 
is so absurd that it is really surprising that any 
lawyer with ordinary common sense would ad- 
vance it and expect a court to pay any attention 
to it, much less to expect a judgment in favor 
of the agencies based upon such a premise. It 
may be, however, that the lawyers are simply 
working for their fees and, like a drowning man, 
are grasping at straws. There being no real 
arguments to present, this one, they may figure, 
is better than none at all. 
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Teacher—You dirty boy, why don’t you wash 
your face? I can see what you had for breakfast 
this morning. 

Bob—What was it? 

Teacher—Eggs. 

Bob—Wrong; 
Grams (Denver). 


that was yesterday.—Pep-O- 


Said the man who was trying his best to appre- 
ciate good music: “When a piece threatens every 
minute to be a tune and always disappoints you, 
it’s classical.’—Christian Register. 


Judge—You say that you are innocent. How 
do you explain the fact that you were found near 
the scene of the robbery with the stolen property 
in your hand? 

Prisoner—That’s what’s puzzlin’ me, 
honor.—Boston Transcript. 


too, yer 


Magistrate—You are charged with being drunk. 
Have you anything to say? 

Culprit—I’ve never been drunk in my life, sir, 
and never intend to be, for it always makes me 
feel so bad in the morning.—Pall Mall Gazette 
(London). 


When James A. Garfield was president of 
Hiram College, a man brought up his son to be 
entered as a student. He wanted the boy to take 
a shorter course than the regular one. 

“My son can never take all those studies,” said 
the father. “He wants to get through more 
quickly. Can’t you arrange it for him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Garfield. “He can take a 
short course; it all depends on what you want to 
make of him. When God wants to make an oak, 
He takes a hundred years, but He takes only two 
months to make a squash.”—The Christian Regis- 
ter. 


A married couple had engaged a cook. She 
was as pretty as a picture, but her cooking was 
terrible, and one morning the bacon was burned 
to such a crisp as to be wholly inedible. 

“Dear,” said the wife to her husband, “I’m 
afraid the cook has burned the bacon. You'll 
have to be satisfied with a kiss for breakfast this 
morning.” 

“All right,” responded the husband gruffly. 
“Call her in.”—American Legion Weekly. 


After accompanying a lady customer through 
various departments of the store, the proprietor 
escorted her to the door. 

“T am sure you have been most kind,” she 
murmured, thanking him. “Were you afraid I 
couldn’t find my way out alone?” 

“Well, it wasn’t that exactly, madam,” replied 
he politely. “You see, we’ve missed so many 
things lately that we’ve got to be careful.”—The 
Blue Hen Weekly (U. S. S. Delaware). 


Flapper (after the accident)—It was all your 
fault. I’ve been driving carefully. I’ve had two 
years’ experience. 

Old Boy (picking himself up)—But I’ve always 
walked carefully. I’ve had sixty-eight years’ ex- 
perience—New York Sun and Globe. 


The Young Bride (looking in window of jewel- 
ry store)—George, I’d love to have that bracelet. 
The Husband—I can’t afford to buy it for you, 
dear. 

The Bride—But 
wouldn’t you? 

The Husband—I’m afraid not. 

The Bride—Why? 

The Husband—It isn’t good enough, dear. 
The Bride—Oh, you darling!—Life. 


if you could, you would, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD WORLDS TO CONQUER. 
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He longed for mightier worlds to master. 
His dreams were all of some crusade 

Where desperate cause escaped disaster 
Through his shrewd wit and valiant blade. 


And while he visioned gay adventure 
In unknown countries of romance, 

He leaped his own mean lot with censure, 
And mourned: “I never had a chance!” 


Until unusually veracious, 
His sage old boss remarked: “My son, 
If you desire a berth more spacious, 
First prove you have a right to one. 


“When Alexander massed his legions 
To blaze his name from foam to foam, 
He did not seek remoter regions 
Until he’d won his spurs at home. 


“So, if your valorous soul is aching 

To rope and tame some broncho star, 
Why not begin by halter-breaking 

This skittish globe on which you are? 


“And since that task has taxed the muscle 
Of men of every race and brand, 

You might start training for the tussle 
By mastering the job at hand!” 

—Tel Olson, in Forbes Magazine. 
eee 
ENTANGLING OR DISENTANGLING. 
By Edward Berwick. 

Every American citizen is supposed to under- 
stand the English language; and, more or less, to 
know the meaning of all words in common use. 
But, somehow, our politicians do not seem to 
concur on what the right meaning of the adjective 
“entangling” is 

Our late President assured us that the proposed 
International Court of Justice would exist for 
the disentangling of international difficulties. 
Your valued columns tell us that certain European 
trippers, on the other hand, affirm, with loud pro- 
testations, that this same court would entangle 
us in endless trumped-up troubles. 

When in doubt, consult the dictionary! There 
I find “entangle”; “to catch in a snare, or any- 
thing from which extrication is difficult, literally 
or figuratively”; “to involve in difficulties, con- 
fusion, or complications.” Now, if words mean 
anything, the International Court of Justice will 
exist for the very reverse of this. Its sole object 
is the DISentangling of the international differ- 
ences which wars vainly profess to settle. We 
all know to our cost that war unsettles rather 
than settles; as our martyred Lincoln sixty years 
ago proclaimed. His words still apply in 1923. 
Listen! “Suppose you go to war you cannot 
fight always. And when, after much loss on both 
sides and no gain on either, you cease fighting, 
the identical old question as to terms of inter- 
course are again upon you.” 

The entanglement still remains. Consultation 
must now take place. The International Court 
of Justice is wanted, and wanted badly, so as to 
have this consultation beforehand, to disentangle 
any complications, and dispense with the scientific 
massacre we now call war. Against this whole- 
sale homicide marching millions will in future 
little avail. For many decades past American 
statesmen have demanded the installation of such 
a court. Let us now be true to our principles and 
support in every way this sole prospect of ridding 
mankind of calamitous war! 

a 


Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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Weekly meetings of the general Labor Day 
committee from the Labor Council and the Build- 
ing Trades Council are being held. Members 
of a committee of 30 are nightly visiting the 
various unions who have not yet signified an in- 
tention to parade. 3ut as each is visited it 
invariably the significance of the 
necessity for a parade this year and falls in line. 
Up to date enough unions have voted to partici- 
Seven 


appreciates 


pate to make a showing of some 15,000. 
bands had been reported up to last Saturday 
night. No. 21 will be represented in the parade 
with a band of 24 pieces, arrangements having 
been made for that number. Further plans will 
be made at the union meeting Sunday. It is being 
urged upon all organizations to be present in full 
strength that the open shoppers may be shown 
the true situation as far as labor is concerned in 
San Especially those organizations 
who are now, or will in the near future, engage 
in scale negotiations are urged to present them- 
selves. In view of the fact that No. 21 is looked 
upon as one of the oldest and strongest unions 
in the city, great stress is being laid upon our 
participation, and it is to be hoped that 
member will be present at call of time 
Day. There will be a meeting of the Labor Day 
committee immediately following the union meet- 
ing on Sunday. Prizes and cups will be given 
for the 
members in line, and other things. 

“iW. H. “Wild Bill” Baker, well known in this 
city, and who for several years has resided in New 


Francisco. 


every 
Labor 


best appearance, greatest percentage of 


York, arrived in the city this week for a visit. 
He was accompanied by H. R. McArthur. The 
New York 
driving through in 


and have 
Chevrolet. 


Angeles 


month 
Mr, 
visiting 


boys left one ago 


been Baker's 


Mr. 


soon. 


Baker contemplates Los 


Mitchell, 
the 


Harold 
vacation in 
Sierras, 


Barry chapel, is spending a 


Plumas National Forest in the 


If for any reason you had occasion to call at 
the No. 21 during the past week, or 
communicate by phone, and have 
the usual courtesy accorded, it is all chargeable 
to the disorganized state of affairs under which 
your officers have been attempting to carry on 
All week long a 
force of carpenters, painters and decorators have 
been engaged in remodeling and refinishing the 
headquarters rooms. After this week the presi- 
dent will be found in room 708, which is a more 
suitable office recom. Secretary Michelson’s office 
has been rearranged and remodeled in order that 
he and his assistant might have more room and 
more light, the better to conduct the affairs of 
their office. It is to be hoped that within a week 
or so all the confusion will have been eliminated 
and the usual routine once more established. 


offices of 


not received 


the work of the organization. 


“Cy” Stright, Examiner chapel, has been absent 
for a few days hunting deer in the wilds. 

E. H. Meschke of the L. G. Wolf chapel spent 
several days the past week with a party of friends 
at his ranch in Mendocino County, where they 
were successful in bagging three deer. 

T. E. Blesh, foreman of the San Jose News, 
called at the offices of No. 21 this week to renew 
old acquaintance with President Stauffer. Blesh 
and Stauffer were old sidekickers in Oklahoma 
City several years ago. 

James Leslie, Examiner, spent a week with his 
flivver visiting Tijuana and way points. 

George T. Hanson, well known in San Fran- 
cisco, arrived from Los 
route to Portland, Oregon, where he will estab- 
lish his headquarters and travel for the Mergen- 
thaler Co. through the Northwest territory. 


Angeles this week, en 


Since 
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1917 Mr. Hanson has been engaged by Mergen- 
thaler in Eastern and Southern territory. 

A. F. Huber of the Hanson chapel has given 
up his position and has moved to his ranch near 
St. Helena, Napa County, where he will devote his 
time to fruit raising. 

Miss Emma Toland, Examiner chapel, accom- 
panied by friends, spent several days the past 
week in Santa Cruz. 

C. D. Coughlin, son of J. D. Coughlin, well 
known in Chicago, was in the city this week. 

“Jimmie” Devine, Sacramento Bee chapel, was 
visiting his old friend J. P. Olwell one day this 
week. Upon the completion of his fortieth year 
of service with the Bee Mr. Devine was presented 
with a check for $1000 and a beautiful gold watch, 
which was suitably engraved as follows: “To 
‘Jim’ Devine from ‘V. S.’ and ‘C. K.’ in friendly 
appreciation of forty years faithful and efficient 
service. Sacramento Bee, Jan’y 25, 1922.” Ac- 
companying the gifts was the following letter: 

“Mr. J. Devine, Sacramento, California, Dear 
Jim: It does not often happen that employer and 
employee sustain that relation to each other for 
forty years; and still less frequently do they re- 
main consistent friends throughout that period. 
With today’s coming, you have been for forty 
years an efficient and faithful member of the or- 
ganization that has brought The Bee to its pres- 
ent position. During 38 years of that time we 
have active the paper, and 
throughout that period there has been between 
you and us confidence and warm friendship. It 
is a great pleasure to us to express, on behalf of 
The Bee and of ourselves, appreciation of the 
sentiment and action on your part which has been 


been managers of 


a factor in this result. The engraved watch and 
check which accompany this letter are only tokens 
You will value far more the 


feeling which thus prompts us to mark this anni- 


of our appreciation. 
versary. In the hope that you and we may con- 


tinue to work side by side for many years to 
the com- 
Si cand Ge ukKe" 
This appreciation from The Bee was not in the 
f Mr. 
Bee,+-which 
It: is 


indeed unfortunate more of our publishers fail to 


come, in making The Bee of value to 


munity, Sincerely your friends, V. 


form of a pension, but was purely a gift. 
Devine retains his position with The 
he expects to hold for many years to come. 


recognize the true worth of the employees who 
have helped to bring success and prosperity to 


GOOD 
JEWELRY 
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1896 


and square dealing. 
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their businesss through faithful and efficient per- 
formance to duty. 

The many friends of Jerry Wyant, well-known 
San Francisco printer, were greatly concerned this 
week upon reading the story published in local 
papers in regards to his physical condition. It 
had been feared by Mr. Wyant’s many friends 
that he was suffering from cancer. He had un- 
dergone previous operations and a year ago, dur- 
ing one of the operations, surgeons found a doc- 
tor’s sponge in his abdomen. He recently went to 
Salem, Oregon, for a second operation and this 
time the doctors located a surgeon’s rubber glove 
in the abdomen. It is to be hoped that they have 
at last located all foreign substances and that 
Mr. Wyant will make a speedy recovery to good 
health. 

Neal Burchfield, Call chapel, who, with his wife 
has been touring Northern and Eastern Cali- 
fornia, has returned to work after five weeks of 
hunting, fishing and camping out. Neal reports 
an excellent trip, but was shocked to learn of the 
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(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
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Employees’ Pension Fund 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Capital Actually Paid Up...., 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 


COMMERCIAL 


by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000 ,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 

... Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (41%) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compounded 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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death of Mr. Williams, his brother-in-law, which 
occurred while Neal was absent. 
James J. Gerran and Arthur Signor, 
chapel, are enjoying a few weeks’ vacation. 
Ed Fitzgerald, foreman of the Call, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent visiting relatives 
near Grass Valley. a 


Call 


W. A. Snyder, well known in San Francisco, 
now located at Sacramento, was calling on old 
friends and acquaintances here this week. Mr. 
Snyder, who is a proofreader, has all but lost his 
voice through the strenuousness of his occupation, 
and is appearing before the State Compensation 
Commission for relief. While in the city Mr. 
Snyder called upon the officers of No. 21, and in 
conversation with President Stauffer it was found 
that Mr. Snyder and President Stauffer’s father 
were alley mates in the days of the old hand com- 
positors of the 70’s and 80’s—those old days of 
the Missouri river pirates. Interesting, indeed, 
are the tales of the “old days” told by Mr. Snyder 
and those old-timers who did so much real work 
for the cause of the Typographical Union in its 
infant days, and whose stories of the days long 
gone are always interesting and vivid. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes. 

Well borers sunk a shaft 250 feet and failed to 
find water on the site of the new Chronicle build- 
ing. Another attempt will be made 50 to 100 feet 
distant. This lack of water is holding up work 
on the structure. The clothes lockers were demol- 
ished in the Composing room the first of the week, 
much to the inconveniece of the printers. It was 
necessary, however, as space is limited and some 
long-contemplated additions to the 
were finally carried out. 


machinery 


The mother of Doc Harriman is seriously ill. 
She is suffering from a blood clot on the brain. 

Lloyd Nesbit, who recently got his card and 
is now on the makeup, expects to take a learner’s 
course on the Mergs. 

Five new model 8’s were installed early in the 
week. The machines came direct from New York. 
And now the 10 o’clock gang is wondering who 
will get shoved over on the night shift. 

Business the last 
few weeks, possibly due to vacation season, and 
there are plenty of subs showing up to take care 
of what extra work there is. 


has slackened considerably 


Word comes from “Chick” Williams, who is up 
in the mountains of Sierra County, that he ex- 
pects to be able to go to work by the 20th. 

Machinist Hirst left Wednesday for 
Los Angeles. He drove down with 


George 
friends. 

Henry Caxon, who runs the “morgue” machine, 
hit the cld town a few days ago after a month of 
wandering in his “lizzie.” Henry has owned this 
bus only 20 years, yet he refused an offer of a 
million German marks for it just the other day. 

During the absence of George Hirst, W. L. 
Mackey will act as machinist, part or all the time, 
according to present plans. 

Lyle Slocum returned from a trip to 
Eureka. He drove up via the Redwood Highway 
and says reports of the scenic beauty are anything 
but exaggerated. 


has 


Vacation days are over for Dan O’Connell, gen- 
erally conceded the handsomest print on the lot 
at Third and Kearny, although some think it a 
toss-up between Dan and “Frenchy” DeJarnett. 

F, J. Stanfield is up on his ranch in Northern 
California for a few weeks. 

A couple of weeks’ rest were sufficient, says Ed 
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Thornton, to restore his pristine vigor, and he 
has come back to work feeling like a two-year- 
old. 

An unsolvable mystery agitates the composing 
room. Somebody stole Bill Harris’ wedding sus- 
penders. These were not ordinary galluses. Bill 
selected them because of their color, a pale lav- 
ender, whicn matched his hair, eyes, tie and socks. 

E. F. Owen, an amateur naturalist of consid- 
erable repute, returned Monday from a trip to 
the mountains, whither he went in quest of rare 
specimens of the insect world. Owen states that 
if he could consent to commercializing his hobby 
he could easily gain wealth by manufacturing fur 
coats from hides of the woolly aphis. 

A telegram from Seattle reached G. E. McWhor- 
ter Monday evening announcing the sudden death 
of his father from apoplexy. Mr. McWhorter 
caught the midnight train for the Northern city 
to attend the funeral. 

—> 
WAR WAGES UNPAID. 

Organized machinists employed by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company announce that with the 
opening of the new Congress they will renew 
their fight for wages awarded them by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

The case originally involved 21,000 employees, 
of which approximately 7000 were machinists. 
With the ending of war work, these employees 
were laid off by the thousands and the addresses 
of many of them are unknown. Many of the 
machinists have also dropped out of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union, but these unionists will carry on 
the fight not only for the wages involved, but 
to establish the principle that the government 
recognized the same rates of pay on government 
work in contract shops as paid by the govern- 
ment, 


In 1918 the machinists reopened their old eight- 
hour fight against the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
The National War Labor Board held hearings, 
and sustained the machinists in an award based 
upon rates paid in government plants. The War 
Department provided $1,500,000 for these 
ditional wages, and the representatives of the 
National War Labor Board classified each 
ployee for a certain rate so that his back wages 
could be quickly adjusted. 

Checks for the money were being written in 
1921, but everything was overturned by the judge 
advocate general of the army, ruling that Con- 
gress must approve the claim. 

The case was then carried to Congress, where 
it will be reopened at the next session. No one 
has denied the justness of the machinists’ claim, 
as they were forced to work ten hours and over 
on government contracts, while the law calls for 
eight hours. 

While the workers are making this fight, Con- 
gress has voted millions upon millions of dollars 
to war contractors who present bills for claims, 
and which are rushed through most expeditiously. 

>--- 

When I hear a man saying that he is in busi- 
nes only for the money he can make and not for 
the favors he can render, I think of what some 
wise man said at one time: “If a pig could pray 
he would devote his entire prayer to corn and 
swill, but men should pray for other sorts of 
things.’—Tom Dreier, in Forbes Magazine. 

> 
The value of the union label is the use we make 
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THE COMMON TOUCH. 


By P. W. Quay. 
There’s a thousand little virtues 
That belong to human kind; 
Virtues more divine than human— 
Still there not so hard to find, 
Patience, kindness, courage, mercy, 
Grit, faith, meekness—these are such; 
But there’s one that scarce is mentioned, 
What we call the Common Touch. 


Some folks name it brotherly kindness, 
Others speak of charity; 

Makes no difference what you call it, 
It’s a thing you feel and see. 

Oh, it sets the tears a-startin’, 
An’ your heart beats over-much, 

When you shake hands with a fellow 
Who has kept the Common Touch. 


Met one just the other evenin’: 
Knew him when we both was kids, 
He left home and made a million, 
Sellin’ saucepans, pots and lids; 
Thought he wouldn’t want to know me, 
Till I heard him ery, “Why, Dutch!” 
Then his hand was on my shoulder, 
An’ I felt the Common Touch, 


If you meet both prince and pauper 
With a happy, smilin’ face, 
An’ you feel an equal likin’ 
For each mortal in the race, 
Then you're near that Galilean 
Who loved every man so much; 
He could walk an’ talk with angels, 
Yet not lose the Common Touch. 


—Bridgeman’s 
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When Maurice Francis Egan was United States 
Minister to Copenhagen, he made a practice of 
going through the provinces of Denm#*k once a 
year and lecturing on American literature. One 
night when the present King and Queen of Den- 
mark were dining at the United States Legation 
the King, who was at that time Crown Prince, 
said to Mr. Egan: 

“T receive agreeable reports of your lectures in 
the provinces. Do 
every time?” 


you use a different lecture 
“I always use the same one, Your Majesty,” 
the minister answered. 
“But what do you do if people come a second 
time?” 
“They never came a _ second 


answer.—Kansas City Star. 
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Industrial despotism touches life more _ inti- 


mately than state despotism. Fly the Union Label 
as your banner. 
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MINUTES OF LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 

The special called meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the San Francisco Label Section was 
called to order at 8:30 p. m. July 30th, in Room 
303, Labor Temple, by President Sister Minnie 
Desepte. 

Roll was called and all absentees noted. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read, and 
approved as read. 

Bills were presented and ordered paid. 

Communications were read and filed. 

Reports of Committees—Delegate to Label Sec- 
tion, Sister Desepte, made her usual interesting 
report about the good work carried on by the 
Section. Visiting Committee reported progress. 
Secretary reported she had procured all stationery 
necessary for the transaction of the business of 
the Auxiliary. 

Unfinished Business—Mr. Al J. Margraf was 
selected to furnish the music for our annual dance. 
Further time was extended to the other commit- 
tees for this social event. 

New Business—Sister Thelma Quinn tendered 
her resignation as Treasurer of the Auxiliary, on 
account of the change of meeting nights; the 
Sister assured us it was impossible for her to 
attend regularly. It was moved, seconded and 
carried that her resignation be accepted with 
regrets. Nominations were declared open for 
Treasurer. Sister M. Snider was nominated, 
elected and installed to fill the unexpired term of 
Sister Quinn. 

Motion was made, seconded and carried that 
Secretary be instructed to communicate with the 
Manager of the Crystal Palace Market relative 
to the many concessions in this market that are 
unfair to organized labor. 

Good and Welfare—There was a general dis- 
cussion of the many interesting experiences of 
our members while agitating for the label, card 
and button. 

There appearing no further business, the 
Auxiliary adjourned to meet again in regular 
session qWednesday, August 8, 1923. 

Fraternally submitted, 
TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 

You are all invited to attend our Whist Party 
to be held Wednesday evening, August 8th. Score 
cards 25 cents. Playing to start at 8:30 p. m. in 
Brotherhood Hall. 

——- >. 


MINUTES OF LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 

Meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary was called to 
order at 8 o’clock in Brotherhood Hall, by Presi- 
dent, Sister Minnie Desepte. 

Roll was called and all absentees were noted. 

Minutes of previous meeting were approved as 
read, 

Communications were read, noted and filed. 

Bills were presented and ordered paid. 

Reports of Committees—No report... 

Unfinished Business—As the Agitation Com- 
mittee of the Label Section is to meet Tuesday 
evening, August 14th, in reference to Labor Day 
parade, Sister Fosen, who is a delegate to this 
committee was instructed to get particulars and 
to report next meeting. In reference to the music 
for our dance, Sister Lively reported that Mr. 
Margraff would take charge. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
our dance be held in the Auditorium of the Labor 
Temple. Sister Minnie Desepte was instructed to 
make arrangements for the hall. Sister Lively 
was instructed to order the tickets and throw- 
away cards. 

This being our social night and as the Sergeant- 
at-Arms reported the ante-room filled with visitors 
waiting to play whist, all other business was dis- 
pensed with. 

Meeting adjourned at 8:30 p. m. to meet again 
in regular session August 22, 1923, 

Fraternally submitted, 
TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 


_as not to 


GENERAL LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 

Minutes of Meeting Held August 11, 1923 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Chair- 
man George S. Hollis. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. 

Reports were received from various committees, 
all reporting good progress being made. 

Forty unions have so far signified their inten- 
tion of parading and are making preparations for 
the calling out of as large a proportion of the 
membership as possible. Ten bands and five 
floats are promised up to date. 

The following additional assistants to the floor 
manager were suggested and appointed: Mc- 
Tague, Ricketts, Bell, Ryan, Kelleher, McDer- 
mott. The requisite number of badges will be 
ordered for the floor manager and his assistants. 

Committee on prizes reported having already 
secured a number of handsome cups, to be 
awarded unions making the best display in the 
parade. 

The Committee of Thirty reported in detail 
visits made to unions for the purpose of in- 
fluencing them to take part in the parade. Mate- 
rial success has followed nearly every one of 
such visits. Several unions, which had previously 
taken a vote not to parade have reconsidered their 
action and are now resolved to take part in the 
parade. During the present week a great num- 
ber of unions will meet, wherefore the members 
of the committee have been requested to devote 
as many evenings as possible to visiting unions 
that have not yet decided whether or not to parade. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that there 
be elected a grand marshal for the parade, with 
instructions to bring in to the next meeting of 
the General Committee, to be held Saturday, 
August 18th, a complete plan of the line of 
march, and the points of assembly of the various 
divisions, and that the grand marshal be author- 
ized to appoint ten aids, five from the Labor 
Council, and five from the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, and that the General Committee provide the 
required number of sashes for the marshal and 
his aids. 

Nominations for grand marshal were declared 
to be in order, and Chairman George S. Hollis 
being the only nominee, he was elected grand 
marshal by acclamation. 

It was suggested that the secretaries of indi- 
vidual unions send out cards to the members of 
their respective unions, informing them of the 
place to report for the parade. 

It was suggested that unions who do not parade 
officially instruct their members to parade with 
some other union, and thus assist in adding to 
the numbers of those unions that do parade. 

It was suggested, further, that unions provide 
automobiles for members’ wives, and that all such 
automobiles fall in at the end of the parade, so 
interfere with the marchers or the 
orderly appearance of the parade. 

it was moved, seconded and carried that the 
secretary be instructed to send a communication 
to each departmental council requesting that each 
such council determine the order in which the 
individual unions composing the council’s di- 
vision shall march. 

It was the consensus of opinion to make the 
literary exercises shorter than at former celebra- 
tions, the entire program to consist only of a con- 
cert by the band, the Labor Day oration, an organ 
selection, and a vocal solo, the floor to be cleared 
for dancing as early as possible, 

The roll was called, and the secretary instructed 
to advise the Labor Council and the Building 
Trades Council of the names of the delegates 
who failed to be present at this meeting. 

General Labor Day Committee adjourned at 
9:40 p. m. to meet again in the Labor Temple, 
Saturday evening, August 18, 1923. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


Friday, August 17, 1923. 


ORPHEUM. 

Ethel Barrymore remains for another week to 
grace the boards at the Orpheum with her 
queenly presence, heading a program whose forte 
is comedy, starting Sunday matinee, August 19th. 
Miss Barrymore’s success and her popularity as 
the “first lady of the theater” have drawn un- 
precedented crowds to the Orpheum during the 
past week and the hundreds who have been 
turned away will have another opportunity to 
see the exquisite actress. Her work in Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s, “The Twelve-Pound Look,” calls forth 
all of her radiant charm, her artistic interpreta- 
tion, her beauty and joy of life, and vivid per- 
sonality, and her wonderful voice. This will be 
positively Miss Barrymore’ last week at the 
Orpheum. 

A number of well-known features are included 
in the accompanying program. Joe Rome and 
Lou Gaut title their act “When Extremes Meet.” 
The pair are not only funny to look at, but in 
each one of their lines is promised a hearty laugh. 

The sensational and artistic success of Duci De 
Kerekjarto, the brilliant genius of the violin, has 
caused the Orpheum management to hold the 
virtuoso for a third week. 

Harry Hinez, who is known as the “58th 
Variety,’ goes all the nut comedians one better 
in that he is all of the original 58 rolled into one, 
and introduces a species of fun all of his own. 

Miss Laura Pierpont, the well-known legitimate 
actress, brings a protean novelty, an episode in 
modern social life called “Wornen Who Pass in 
the Night,” by Edgar Allen Woolf. She is sup- 
ported by an excellent company. 

Joe Lane and Pearl Harpee appeal to the risi- 
bilities in their variety offering called “Bits of 
Wit.” 

Lillian and Henry Ziegler are exponents of 
modern equilibrism, and Davis and Pelle bring 
an athletic act which requires unusual alertness 
and endurance. 

——_——_- oe 

Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Canada: Prospective Immigrants—Many im- 
migrants arrived and congregated in Montreal at 
the end of June, 1923, awaiting the new quota of 
the United States to be available July 1, 1923 
Many of those seeking admission arrived in Can- 
ada it is said within the last year or two. 

Chile: Iquique—Shortage of labor at the nitrate 
plants is causing the immediate absorption of all 
incoming workers. 

Czechoslovakia: Unemployment Subsidies—A 
decrease in the number of unemployed persons 
receiving government subsidies is reported by the 
Czechoslovakia Ministry of Social Welfare. 

France: Marseilles—Serious labor difficulties 
are feared in connection with the lockout against 
the city’s metallurgical workers. Workmen are 
claiming about 21 francs per day, and employers 
in all metal plants, fearing a strike, enforced a 
lockout. : 

India: Ahmedabad Mill Strike—About 48,000 
workers are now involved in the Ahmedabad mill 
strike, reported in the tabloid of July 25, 1923. 
Out of the 61 mills in Ahmedabad, 56 have been 
completely closed by the strike, which promises 
to be the longest in the history of the Ahmedabad 
mill industry. 

Ireland: Railway Strike Ends—Railway shop- 
men of Northern Ireland, who had been on strike 
for nearly six weeks, returned to work on June 
13th, following their acceptance of the terms 
agreed upon between representatives of the rail- 
way companies and the trade unions concerned. 

Italy: Unemployment—Statistics compiled by 
the National Bureau of Employment show a 
steady decrease in the number of persons wholly 
and partially unemployed. 

Java: Railway Strike—As a protest against 
the arrest of one of its principal leaders, and to 
block the movement of sugar, the Association of 
Railway Employees recently proclaimed a gen- 
eral railway strike which temporarily crippled the 
movement of trains throughout the north coast 
of Middle Java. By governmental decree the 
strikers were declared to be revolutionists and the 
places of those who did not return to work within 
the time set by the government were filled by 
entirely new workers. 

Netherlands: Builders Emigrate—Slackness in 
the building trades in The Netherlands is said to 
be the probable cause of the fact that an extraor- 
dinarily large proportion of the Dutch emi- 
grants now proceeding to the United States is 
composed of bricklayers, carpenters, masons and 
other building-trade artisans. 

Norway: Paper Strike Settled—In a meeting 
with the official government arbitrator, on July 
9, 1923, his proposals for the settlement of the 
floaters’ conflict in the Drammen Waterways Dis- 
trict were accepted and the sympathetic strike of 
14,000 paper, cellulose and woodpulp workers was 
called off. 

Sweden: Stockholm Bricklayers Strike—At- 
tempts of employers to lower wages are said to 
have brought about a strike of 400 bricklayers in 
Stockholm, on account of which local construc- 
tion work has been retarded. 

Switzerland: Unemployment — Unemployment 
in Switzerland decreased more than 50 per cent 
during the year ending May 31, 1923. 

> _—_—— 
MEAT CUTTERS UNITE. 

Casper, Wyo., meat cutters and butchers have 
organized and affiliated with the regular trade- 
union movement. Blacksmiths have done like- 
wise. 


> 
STEREOTYPERS GAIN. 
Organized stereotypers employed on London, 
Ontario, newspapers have raised wages $4 a week. 
e 
Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 
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CALIFORNIA SAFETY NEWS. 

“The Fullest Measure” of safety can be at- 
tained only through improvement in working 
conditions and the hearty co-operation of employ- 
ers, industrial engineers and employees, as pointed 
out on the editorial page of California Safety 
News for August. Some of the work being done 
to prevent and control industrial diseases is 
described, 

“Cross Crossings Cautiously” presents a graphic 
illustration of what may happen to each member 
of the community. 

The need for care in handling mercury is de- 
tailed in a summary on “Mercury Poisoning.” 

Fires caused by electricity continually take their 
toll of human lives and destroy property valued 
at hundreds of thousands of dollars. “An Inves- 
tigation Into the Causes of Electrical Fires” 
shows how some of these fires originate. 

“Safety Co-operation in the Logging Industry” 
depicts the need of thoughtful help to prevent in- 
juries from hazards not covered by safety regu- 
lations. 

Some remedies for hazards in the vertical trans- 
portation of passengers and freight are indicated 
in an article on “Elevator Hazards.” 

Another instance of the value of first-aid-to-the- 
injured knowledge is shown in “First Aid In- 
struction Proves Its Worth.” 

Unprotected drive chains of drill rig rotaries 
have killed and injured literally scores of men 
employed in the oil fields. A letter and a picture 
describes an effective guard to prevent these 
accidents. 

Under the heading “Universal Gas Mask Now 
Available” the development, use and limitations 
of this valuable equipment are described. 

> 


U. S. EMPLOYEES TO MEET. 
Officers of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees have issued the call for the seventh 
annual convention, to be held in Denver, begin- 
ning September 3rd. 
——————__-@—_ ——— 


Experience is what you get while you are 
looking for something else—Toledo Blade. 


STEEL PROFITS INCREASE. 

Simultaneous with the announcement that the 
price of steel products may be increased 15 per 
cent because of changes in the 12-hour day, the 
Steel Trust reports profits that excel any three 
months since 1920, when earnings were the largest 
of any period since the world war. In round 
numbers, the net profits totaled $47,000,000, 
against $34,000,000 the first quarter of the year, 
and $48,000,000 the record quarter of 1920. These 
profits are after all charges have been met and 
after $10,000,000 was set aside for improvements 
and additions. 

This report brings a satisfied feeling to Judge 
Gary, though his unorganized steel mill em- 
ployees, working 10, 11 and 12 hours a day for 
40 cents an hour, are far from satisfied. 

“T think I am justified in saying,” said Judge 
Gary, “that from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer we should feel very well satisfied with the 
present situation.” 

> 

Our battle will be won when we give thought 
to the spending of our union earnings. Purchase 
union-labelled products. 
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sider the wonderful convenience and service 
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TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT HARDING. 

At 1 o’clock Friday afternoon, August 10, the 
Bulletin composing room chapel was called in 
session out of respect to the memory of our late 
President, Warren S. Harding. 

Chairman O’Rourke called the meeting to order 
and Foreman Heller introduced Mr. C. M. Jack- 
son of the editorial staff of the Bulletin (himself 
and old-time and printer), who ad- 
dressed the members. Mr. Jackson said: 

“We have stilled the machinery and-have halted 
our activities for a brief time to pay a tribute of 
respect to the late Warren G. Harding, President 
of the United States. 

“Tt is not our purpose to indulge in exaggerated 
flattery of the departed, for that would be not 
only untruthful, but silly. 
exactness that he was a man of lofty purpose and 
good according to the 
lights he received and the circumstances that sur- 


publisher 


But it can be said with 


intentions, who walked 
rounded him, and, having so done, passes from 
earth sincerely mourned. 

“His going appeals especially to us, for he was 
a printer and a writer who had worked at case 
and stone and desk, and who did his with 
an ability that was largely instrumental in leading 
his fellow citizens to select him for one office and 
another until finally he reached the most exalted 
position that we of this republic can bestow upon 


work 


a citizen. 

“Of his very 
complete history; we know how he was compelled 
at times to borrow money from his mother with 
which to 
borrow that same money off the printer in order 


early struggles we now have a 


pay his printer, and afterward to re- 
to get from the express office the bundle of paper 
for the and ace 
some here, who have had similar experiences, will 
this 
the 
was to him, as to us, a matter of deep seriousness. 
FNS EIS. FOO the 
little of life of the 
had 


next issue. Those of us, there 


appreciate phase of his career—at which 


many of uninitiated will smile—but which 
with men, we knew 
very President until 
after he It is regrettable that such 
conditions obtain, but they do. During the life- 
time of a man we usually charge him with all the 
failings he credit with the 
goodness that is in him until after he has gone 


often 
the 
left us. 


case 


late 


has, and never him 


away. How much more pleasant for him it might 
have been had his struggles and triumphs been 
made public property during his lifetime, rather 
than concealing them until he was laid away in 
For in that event he 
would have had the knowledge that his friends 
and acquaintances and men and women and boys 
and girls whom he had never known shared with 
him in the knowledge that persistency and work 


the never-ending slumber. 


coupled together will surmount the most of the 
difficulties of life. 

“As Warren G. 
Harding was an example to others in this par- 


matters stand, it looks as if 
ticular 
the though his achievements 
may not be of the greatest, is really the useful 
citizen. It is probable that not until a 
short time previous to his selection as a candidate 
for the highest place in this land that he ever had 
an idea of being chosen to occupy it—that his 
life work performed because he found a 
pleasure in it and was always buoyed by the hope 
of better times to come as a result of patient en- 
deavor. 

“Tf every individual in the world would set 
about his that sentiment ever upper- 
most in his mind, this earth would soon be a good 
old place in which to live, for there would be a 
co-operative helpfulness that, as matters stand, 
we sadly lack. ; 

“In every life there is a lesson. In the good 
and in the evil! We see in the career of the good 
man actions we should emulate, and in the life of 
the bad man things we should avoid. 

“In the life of President 


respect: That he who goes ahead doing 


best he can, even 


quite 


Was 


tasks with 


Harding there was 


much there was good, and few there are who will 
have the temerity to say that the world is not 
better for his having lived in it. 

“Of the future it is not our province to speak. 
That is in the hands of a mightier than human 
force. Yet it seems to the man of-average intel- 
ligence that when one goes away universally re- 
gretted, as was this man, that beyond the twilight 
judgments of this world, high above its mists and 
obscurities, he has nothing to fear.” 

A vote of thanks was extended Mr. Jackson 
and the address ordered printed in the Labor 
Clarion. Also that a copy be forwarded to the 
president of the union. 

R. HIGGINS, Secretary. 
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WHERE DID THEY GET THE COIN? 

Organized labor has frequently asked where 
the railroads found the money to fight the shop- 
men’s strike of 1922. 


Labor men have pointed out that it was strange 
that railroads which had been pleading extreme 
poverty seemed to have no diffyculty in finane- 
ing a war on the shopmen. 

Now come the two labor members of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board and direct attention 
to the same puzzling fact. 

In opposing a reduction of wages of employees 
of the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad, 
A. O. Wharton and E. F. Grable, the labor mem- 
bers, declare that the road was one of the carriers 
that refused to accept President Harding’s pro- 
posal for a settlement of the shopmen’s strike, 
“but found the money to continue its policy of 
fighting a costly strike, although claiming it did 
not have sufficient funds to continue the operation 
of the railroad under the most favorable condi- 
tions.” 

Messrs. Wharton and Grable do not attempt to 
explain where the money came from, but viewed 
in the light of common sense there is no par- 
ticular mystery about it. The railroads had the 
money or could get it, but instead of spending it 
on improving their service and equipment and in 
paying wages that would keep their employees 
contented and efficient, they preferred to spend 
it in fighting the just demands of the employees. 

The policy of the railroads points several 
morals, among them being, “Put not your trust 
in railroad princes.” 

But above all, the attitude of the carriers em- 
phasizes the necessity of a strong labor press. 
If organized labor had possessed a press strong 
enough to point out to every man and woman in the 
nation the glaring discrepancy between railroad 
words and railroad actions, the claims of the car- 
riers would have been speedily laughed out of 
existence and their warfare on the shopmen would 
have collapsed. They would have been 
made to look so ridiculous that they simply would 
not have had the “nerve” to continue their anti- 
union drive. 


soon 
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“Carry yer bag, sir?” said an eager urchin to 
a man on Forty-second street, hurrying toward 
the Grand Central Station. 

“No, thanks!” replied the man shortly. 

“T’ll carry it all the way for a dime,” persisted 
the lad. 

“T tell 
the man. 

“Don’t yer?” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“Then what are 
Continent. 


you I don’t want it carried!” retorted 


you carrying it for?”—The 
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Whenever these politicians tell you how they 
will tear down what is, have them tell you what 
better they have to put in its place. A stogie, a 
pleasant face and an empty promise don’t make 
a statesman. Look ’em in the eye and make ’em 
tell you. 
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You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 
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U. S. TRADE UNIONS LEAD WORLD. 

“American trade unionism leads the world to- 
day in every phase of the realm of organized 
labor activity,” is President Gompers’ challenge 
to the latest European critic of American trade 
unionism—Jan Oudegeest of Holland, one of the 
two secretaries of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

President Gompers writes in the New York 
Times, in answer to an interview with Mr. Oude- 
geest by William Atherton du Puy, an American 
newspaper man, who was for a time attached to 
the International Labor Office at Geneva. Mr. 
du Puy’s interview was printed in the New York 
Times. 

Mr. Oudegeest declared that American labor 
“has hesitated, floundered, almost failed,” and that 
“It has been improperly led by Samuel Gompers.” 

President Gompers pays little attention to the 
personal attack on him. He says he will not 
worry, about Mr. Oudegeest’s judgment until it 
is confirmed by the American trade unionists who 
have for 40 times elected him president of the 
American Federation of Labor. President Gom- 
pers declared that there is not a trade union 
movement in Europe as free from internal dis- 
cord, as free from bitterness and disappointment, 
as united and confident of the future as the trade 
union movement of the United States. 

“The condition of labor in Europe is not all due 
to post-war confusion,” he said. 

“Labor in the United States is better paid than 
anywhere else in the world. It lives in better 
homes. It wears better clothes. It has more 
leisure. It enjoys better food. It has a wider 
margin of choice in determining how and where 
it shall live. Finally, it has a better trade union 
movement with which to achieve more progress 
and improvement. 

“Of what avail are the programs of Europe if 
their concrete inferior to the results 
of the efforts of American labor? It is notable 
that the labor movements of Europe run strongly 
to programs and formulas. They make formulas 
for everything. They embellish them, decorate 
them, punctuate them nicely, capitalize them 
freely, make speeches about them endlessly, gaze 
upon them worshipfully—and no doubt this 
pleases employers immensely. 

“But the American workers prefer an increase 
in wages, with all the resulting opportunities, to a 
pleasing formula framed on the wall. 

“In America we lack the background which is 
the direct source of the persisting European love 
for theory and formula. For that we are thank- 
ful, though we marvel at the persistence in 
Europe of medieval influences. 

“All the countries of Europe might well settle 
in Texas, one state of the 48 in the United States. 
The countries of Europe are actually industrial, 
while the United States covers an area 3000 miles 
across the continent and roughly 2000 miles from 
Canada to Mexico, the greater portion of which is 
essentially agriculture. 

“There is slight similarity of any kind between 
the problems of labor in America and Europe, 
though European doctrinaires, intellectuals and 
superior persons generally feel free to tell us how 
to order’ our affairs and how to enter the prom- 
ised land which is yet so very far from their own 
shores.” 


results are 


President Gompers calls attention to declara- 
tions by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions for a general strike to “socialize indus- 
try,” and a general strike in the event of war. As 
these resolutions would cause the American trade 
unionists to surrender their autonomy, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has declined to affiliate 
with the international. 


“Largely under the influence of Mr. Oude- 
geest,” says President Gompers, “the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions has developed 
impossible schemes, has blundered into failures, 
if not disasters, and has made utterly impossible, 


at least for the present, the affiliation of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“I think I may suggest wtihout impropriety that 
European critics of our movement set their own 
houses in order before attempting intellectual 
suzerainty of the United States of America.” 
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NO DEPENDABLE STRIKE STATISTICS. 

The recent press announcement that the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry re- 
ports 807 strikes last year, with a wage loss of 
$208,201,000, is contrary to a statement issued by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
it is impossible to estimate strike costs. 

In an article printed in the Monthly Labor 
Review, issued by the Bureau, September, 1920, it 
is stated: 

“For a time efforts were made (by the Bureau) 
to get at the costs of strikes, but it has been 
found, after a careful examination of the question 
that, except in some few isolated instances, not 
even their approximate cost can be ascertained.” 

The article, which was written by Edson L. 
Whitney, declares that “the elaborate calculations 
of costs of strikes, which make their appearance 
from time to time, generally under the title of 
estimates, are but mere guesses by the compiler, 
not statistical in character and frequently incor- 
rect in their conclusions.” 

“Kor various reasons, in spite of the persistent 
efforts of the Bureau, complete informtaion of 
every strike can not be obtained, nor is it possible 
to say that the information is correct in every 
particular, especially since statements of employ- 
ers and employees are frequently greatly at vari- 
ance.” 

Some of the reasons for unreliable statistics, the 
writer shows, can be traced to the employers’ 
practice of minimizing the number of workers in 
strikes, while the employees adopt an opposite 
policy. It is impossible to estimate loss of wages, 
because often seasonable trades 
and the shut down merely changes the lay-off. 
Strikers often secure other employment. 
often shift production to other 
little loss to the industry. 

& = 
BIG PROFITS IN POWDER. 

These are prosperous times for stockholders of 
the Atlas Powder Company of New York, whose 
annual report cent dividend on 
preferred stock, all taxes and other charges paid 
and a net profit of $2,189,603. This profit means 
a return of $18.93 per share of common stock, 
as against a return of $1.71 on the common stock 


of 1921. ——— 
CO-OPS. PROSPER. 

The co-operative store of Farmington, Ill., re- 
ports a net profit of $5,809.12 for the last quarter 
of 1922. Total 
$40,774.25. 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


NIGHT WORK FOR WOMEN. 
Organized labor of Boston, Mass., is opposing 
the effort of textile mill barons to legalize the 
employment of women until 11 o’clock at night. 
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Phone: MARKET 2139 
Special Line of Ready-Made Overcoats & Clothing 


M. WEINER & SON—Fine Tailoring 


Dress Suits to Rent 
THE UNION TAILOR 


3005-07 Sixteenth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH, SAN FRANCISCO 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER’S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 
Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 


OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
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RIDE IN A CHECKER AND SPEND THE 
DIFFERENCE 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 


ness men and individuals every service which a 


Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 


offer. 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Shoes for 


MEN 


The Highest Grade Union- 
Stamped Shoes Made 


[MISSION STORE| 


SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 
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The famous shoes that have all the 
fine leathers, material, style and work- 
manship of the most expensive shoes 


made for men, and SELL FOR LESS! 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


a Philadelp hia Shoe CO sees: 


MRE CAN | FRANCISCO 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 
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“Just Wright” 


“JUST- 
WRIGHT” 


Shoes are made in 
all the smartest 
$ and most gentle- 
manly styles in 
every fashionable 
leather--Tan Calf, 
Cherry Calf, Dark 
Red Calf, Black 
Calf and Patent Leather 


MISSION AT 2294 Union 
Shoe Stores 


Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Homer B. 
Campbell of the hoisting engineers, Albert W. 
Blase of the postoffice clerks, C. W. Irvin of the 
carpenters. 

The annual ball for the benefit of the fund 
devoted to the sick and injured among municipal 
street car employees will be held this year in the 
Civic Auditorium on Saturday, September 22nd. 
The International Carmen’s convention will ad- 
journ in Oakland on the previous Friday night 
so that the delegates may be guests at the ball, 
and there will be delegates there from the prin- 
cipal cities of Canada, as well as from every im- 
portant city in the United States.. Committees 
announced for the arrangements of the ball are 
William Robinson, Con Ring, Frank B. Halling, 
George Whitley, Tom Miller and J. B. Mooney. 

The San Francisco Labor Council held no 
meeting on Friday evening, August 10, 1923, out 
of respect to the memory of late President War- 
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ren G. Harding, whose funeral was held at 
Marion, Ohio, on this date. 

Arrangements for the dance to be given by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Label Section in the 
Auditorium of the Labor Temple are rapidly being 
worked into shape. Committees have been ap- 
pointed to look after the various features and re- 
ports coming in from them are of a most encour- 
aging character. The music has already been 
provided for, as have plans for properly advertis- 
ing the affair. 

In the neighborhood of fifty unions have re- 
ported to the Labor Council that they will par- 
ticipate in the Labor Day parade this year. Ten 
bands and five floats are already assured for the 
parade, which gives promise of being a large and 
spectacular affair. 

George S. Hollis has been selected by the 
Labor Day Committee as Grand Marshal for the 
parade, and he will be permitted to select his own 
aids, which he will announce at a later date. 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


Friday, August 17, 1923. 


REMINDERS. 
By Jack Williams. 

To assist in making it plain, that useless ques- 
tions and wordy lectures on matters totally for- 
eign to the purpose of the Label Section meetings, 
as well as being a big handicap to brothers and 
sisters in their earnest ‘work on the union label, 
are also a good excuse to members of the regular 
absentee brigade, I take the liberty to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Label Section deals 
solely with the union label. Its mission is not 
wage settlement, hours of labor nor the hundred 
and one crosses in labor’s pathway. 

If we get this truth well centered in that some- 
thing we call “the mind” we'll mightily aid the 
friend we lovingly name the union label in its 
work of clearing thorns from the track that leads 
to labor’s redemption. 

Many times in silent moments the thought 
arises, What is it, whatever can it be that stands 
in the way of workers’ enlightenment on methods 
that deal with their welfare? Beginners in labor 
knowledge can readily see that adherence to in- 
tention is the sure means of solving vexed ques- 
tions in labor rule. They know that power to 
be effective fulfills its office only when it is 
braced; that it is of no possible use when scat- 
tered. 

Surely the workers have this simple decree 
within their understanding. Assuming they have, 
then, why do they not remove the pall that 
darkens the senses to the power held by the 
union label? A power that once directed along 
channels of industrial flow would be undeniable 
in its laws controlling outputs and returns in 
labor’s vast expanse; would hold rein on haughty 
dictators who govern solely in the interests of 
the money protected few. 

While on this topic mention is needed as to 
the workers’ position in a free vote country. To 
the workers most of the blame is due for the 
position they hold, in these advanced times, in 
industrial government. The vote is thoughtfully 
assembled in legislative action. Why is it that 
the labor vote is often widely scattered in indus- 
trial action? The workers have the vote, have 
the power, and can order Congress to sweep from 
rule all interests that dominate the national life 
of the people. Why don’t they release the power 
within the vote, as well as stand by the union 
label, why? 
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FIGHT PRISON-MADE CLOTHING. 

Retail merchants are finally aroused to the men- 
ace of prison-made clothing. Officers of the 
Associated Dress Industries of America say these 
merchants have pledged their support to a nation- 
wide campaign for the elimination from public 
markets of convict-made goods. A questionnaire 
sent out by this organization brought complaints 
against what was declared “an unfair and unjust 
competition.” Officers of the organization are 
hopeful that the merchants will all agree to cease 
buying these goods, but identification is one of 
the chief problems, it is stated, since retailers 
often sell such articles without knowing. 

—————_a>_____—_- 


The union label helps to encourage to inspire 
and to uplift. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 
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